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GENERAL INFORMATION. 

The rains of the ancient Buddhist estabHaSmLBttte 
of Nilanda lie close to the village of Bargain, about 
55 miles .south-east of Patna and seven miles north of 
Rajgir, the ancient Kajagpha. The mins are situated 
at a distance of about two miles from the Nakndo 
station on the BiLkhtiaTpuT-Bihar Light Kailway, No 
conveyance is usually available at the station. 

The archeological monuments ore daily open to 
visitors from S A.BI. to 6-30 P,M, from April to October, 
and from 10 A.ftL to 5 P,M. from November to March. 
The Museum remains open from 10 A.M. to 5 P.M. 
throughout the year. Admission tickets to the monu¬ 
ments and the Museum can he purchased at the site 
at the rate of two annas per ticket. Children under 
twelve accompanied by their parents or guardians, arc 
admitted at half rates. Bona-fide students accom¬ 
panied by a responsible teacher of an educational 
institution are also admitted at half the rate provided 
that the head of the institution, concerned applies for 
this concession to the Custodian, Nalanda Museum 
and Monuments (P. 0, Nalanda, District Patna) at 
least ten days before the date of the proposed visit. 

Visitors are requested not to smoke or take dogs 
inside the Museum. Taking photographs of the anti¬ 
quities in the Museum or of the sites under excavation 
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is strictly prohibited. A very large number of full- 
size photo negatives are stored, in the office of the 
Soper]iitendent* Archaeological Survey, Central Circle, 
Patna ; prints from these negatives can he obtained on 
Application to that officer at the rate of Re. I per print. 

No accommodation, is generally available at Nalanda. 
Intending visitors will be well-advised to reach the 
place by the morning train and leave by the evening 
one* 

SITE OF EXCAVATIONS, 1 

The approach road to the site of excavations leads 
through an old passage between the side-walls of Monas¬ 
tery Site No. I on the left and Monastery Sites No. 4 
and No. 5 on the right. On entering through the eastern 
gate of thifl parage f the visitor will proceed westward 
till he finds the open space between the row of temples 
on the west and that of the monasteries on the cast. 
Since the Main Stupa standing at the southern extre¬ 
mity of the row of temples is at once the largest and 
most imposing structure., we shall begin our description 
with this monument. 

Main Stiipa Site No. 3.—This sflwjps m a huge 
square structure standing in the middle of a court 
euxrmmdcd by a number of small votive stupas, many 
of which were twice or even three times built one upon 
the other on the same spot (Plate I}. In the course 
of excavations it was found that the sblpa- had origin¬ 
ally been a very small structure, which was enlarged 

J- . ' S-, 

* In the description Of some of the mcm’iinienfc? maniiouedt 
I iiftvfl rfloaved much help from Mr, H. KuraiBhi'E Quite 
to iAf. Siiddiiat Jiuint ^S^iWctJciJ ui Nolanda, & oomph 1-bE uffifsi&Hy 
pabtifihed in I93JE. 
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"by later sfaiptiff built upon and around the ruins of the 
earlier ones, the present mound being the result of 
eeveu successive accumulations. The first three of these 
$£ups,s -were found buried deep m the interior of the 
mound. They were all under 12 feet square ; and 
■owing to the shattered condition of the later remains 
above them, it was found necessary to cover them up 
again. The four later integuments which can be 
examined on. the spot were much more extensive struc¬ 
tures. The three different stair-cases that can be seen 
to the north belong to the fifth, sixth anti seven strata 
respectively, the last two originally covering up the 
earlier one. The fifth of these stupas successively 
built is the most interesting and the beat preserved. 
It had four comer towers, of which three have been 
■exposed, and was decorated with rows of niches con¬ 
taining well-modelled stucco figures of Buddha and 
the Bodhiaattvas on these towers as well as on the 
sides of the stair-case. The votive &t£pa$ sometimes 
contain in their core bricks inscribed with sacred 
Buddhist texts. The inscriptions belong to the sixth 
century A.D., so that it is possible to ascribe the fifth 
stupa to that period. The same period is indicated 
by tbe stucco figures, which are fine specimens of Gupta 
art, Considering the huge accumulations upon which 
the fifth Jfifpa was built, it seems that the foundation 
of the original stupa must have been laid about two 
■centuries earlier. 

All the later additions followed the square plan 
-of the original tfitpci and in each case a square frame¬ 
work of encasing walls was built on each side with 
.a view to giving suitable support to the additional 
masonry to be erected, the casing being filled up with 


* 
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earth and debrie to form a solid coxa for the enlarged 
sfitjw, As the slujta increased in size with each addi¬ 
tion* the level of the court gradually rose, and many 
small votive stupas are found in several places com¬ 
pletely or partially buried under the different floors and 
walls that have been exposed. 

At the north-east corner of the Main Stupa is a 
high platform on which are situated votive aiilpfts* and 
in one comer there is a square chapel containing a 
large stone image of Avalokiteffvara facing north* now 
protected by a wooden shed. 

To the south-east of the Main Stupa is a small 
shrine containing a stone image facing north* which is 
believed to be that of Nlgarjuna. It is inscribed with 
the donoris name Bhatf&manikya and with the usual 
pious wish that the merit of erecting this image might 
accrue to the parents and the teacher of the donor and 
to all living creatures. 1 

Monastery Sites No. 1A and IB.- To the east of 
the Main Stupa and on a higher level are the remains 
of two monasteries, having their entrances to the 
north and facing a brick-paved court* the level of 
which almost coincides with the concrete pavement 
seen in. front of the stair-case of the fifth level of the 
Mam Stupa. The buildings are provided on all th& 
four sides with small cells each having an entrance 
facing the concrete-paved verandah, the roof of which 
was supported by pillars. This can be guessed from 
the stone column, bases provided at regular intervals 

1 Dtc- 3 J,'atrt jRhaffim li ^ky flj#£ia jnr&ymh 

m# I 'll] - -p it ■ Awiaria - u&( { a) ttifc - ttwya -para* 

#/tarc(3ya iariva-sai\'t* jv^Ttin=cha )[ 
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on tie verandah parapet which encloses the brick- 
paved court in the middle of the buildings. The shrine- 
chamber of both the monasteries is sit uated in the middle 1 
of the south row of cells, facing the entrance- gate. A 
flight of concrete-paved atepa at the north-east corner 
of the building suggests the previous existence of an 
upper Etorey for each of the monasteries. In Monas¬ 
tery Site No. IB there is an octagonal well at the north¬ 
west comer of the brick-paved court, while traces of 
a raised platform or pulpit built against the parapet 
wall can be seen at the south end of this court. 

A pit sunk on one side of the court of each of the- 
monasteries revealed the existence of an' earlier court 
a few feet below the upper one, suggesting that these 
two monasteries were built directly upon the ruins of 
earlier buildings on the same spot, 

Monaster? Site No. 1.—We now come to Monas¬ 
tery Site No. 1, the most important of the monastery 
group, lying to the north-east of 1A (Plate III). Here 
there are as many as nine strata, each of which is 
indicated by concrete pavements and superimposed: 
walls and drains. 

The main entrance lies in the north wall through 
a large portico, of which the roof rested on pillars, 
the stone bases of the latter being still m stilt* At 
a later period this portico was converted into a porch 
with an antechamber by the addition of two wails, 
which narrowed down the entrance to 6 feet. Flank¬ 
ing this door there existed stucco figures which, having 
been badly damaged by hie in ancient days, fell to 
pieces as aeon as they were exposed. Effects of this- 
fire are still visible on the western walls. Stucco 
figures also existed in the large niches in the north and 
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-south walls of the portico. One of these niches is now 
filled up, while the other shows the lower part of an 
image , which, it will be seen, also bears marks of damage 
by fire. 

The lower monastery, of which the cells are seen 
near the entrance on the western and along the southern 
and eastern sides, is believed to have been constructed 
in the reign of King Pevapala, the third king of the 
Pila dynasty (c. 815-854),, by a Mug of Sumatra, as is 
stated in a copper-plate inscription found in the north¬ 
west corner of the entrance. The monastery consists, 
as usual, of a number of monks' cells with, wide veran¬ 
dahs in front, originally set round an open quadran¬ 
gular court, but later on separated from it by a high 
wall. The monastery was originally a building of 
two storeys, or probably more, as is apparent from 
the existence of stairs in the south-east corner. Many 
of the cells have been excavated and have revealed 
the existence of & still earlier monastery underneath, 
the concrete pavement of its cells being found some 
five feet below the concrete pavement of the Devapala 
level. A rough masonry above the fine masonry of 
the lower cell belongs to the later structures, of which 
the foundations were built on the remains of the ruined 
earlier walls below. These upper wads, it will be 
seen, project beyond the lower ones in places, but 
the projection is not uniform. The explanation is that 
at the time of the construction of the later monastery 
■the whole space forming the earlier verandah was filled 
with the fallen debris of the upper storeys of the earlier 
monastery, and therefore it made no difference whether 
the foundation of the new walls rested on the remains 
of the old walls ot on the hard surface of the fallen 
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debris. The concrete lintels and beams supporting 
the projecting portions of the later structure above the 
lower rows of cells have ail been inserted by the Archaeo¬ 
logical Department in order to proserve and exhibit the 
remains exactly as they 'were found. 

The main shrine of the lower monastery ia situated 
in the middle of the east side and originally contained 
a colossal figure of seated Buddha, of which indications 
of the crossed legs and drapery still exist. As has 
been said above, the high wall standing all round 
on the parapet between the courtyard and the veran¬ 
dah is a later addition> bo that the devout worshipper 
could originally see the image from the courtyard and 
the entrance of the monastery. Several broken figures 
of stone still exist in the eastern verandah at its north¬ 
ern and southern ends, the one at the southern end 
showing the legs and pedestal of Trailekynvijaya 
Conqueror of the Three Worlds ) t wearing a long 
garland of Buddha figures in various attitudes and 
trampling Siva and P&rv&ti lying prostrate beneath 
hie feet. The pedestal ia inscribed with the pious 
wish that the merit of electing the image might accrue 
to the parents and to the teacher of the donor and to 
all living creatures leading to the attainment of the 
best knowledge. 

The platform with a number of stone column bases, 
in front of the shrine on the other side of the later 
high wall might have been used by the teachers to 
address students seated in the courtyard. The solid 
rectangular shrine in the middle of the courtyard is 
a later structure which is now supported for the lower 
seven, feet or so by a modern brickwork. The slightly 
tilted stairs show the height to which the level had 
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risen when tic chaitya was constructed. The small 
Aqus-re chapel to the south-west of the shrine is, on 
the other hand, an earlier structure and the carving 
’with scroll ’work and dwarfed flying figures on the 
Atone, originally belonging to some other temple, may 
be ascribed to the late Gupta period. 

Between the floors of the lower and upper monas¬ 
tery dells there is a difference of nearly 14 feet The 
central court was cleared by the later builders to ob¬ 
tain access to the old well in the north-west corner, 
.and a wide staircase was built against the later high 
wall mentioned above to lead down to the well At 
■the same lame two adjacent rooms were constructed 
against the northern high wall. These chambers have 
corbelled entrances facing south and vaulted roofs, 
the vaults being among the first examples of the true 
arch in ancient India. The purpose of the rooms is 
not apparent, as nothing w r as found inside them. The 
-front verandah, however, yielded several sculptured 
fragments of some interest, which include a remark¬ 
able plaque of fine-grained stone representing the eight 
principal events in the life of Buddha. The image 
may now be seen in the local museum. 

Later, when the - upper monastery also fell into 
ruins, the level of the courtyard rose to within a couple 
of feet of the verandah and the cell floors of the latest 
monastery to be erected on the site ■ and the whole 
of the courtyard was concreted aver. Three succes¬ 
sive layers of this concrete have been uncovered and 
preserved in the south-west- comer of the court. 

The cells of the upper level monastery are built 
with recesses to contain beds for the monks, a feature 
which ie absent in the earlier monasteries. Indications 
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of the drains constructed, one upon the other in different 
periods may he seen at the north-east comer of the 
monastery. 

At the western comer of the northern verandah 
of the monastery, on the same level as the Bevapala 
Structure, was found a damaged Copper-plate inscrip¬ 
tion of Dharmapala (c. 770-815), the predecessor of 
Devapala, and close to it another one of Samndragupta 
of the (rupfca dynasty (c. 355-75). The broad Sight 
of stairs -with concrete-paved steps, seen outride the 
monastery at its western front, led to the highest level 
of the monastery and therefore belongs to the latest 
period. 

Monastery Site No* 4,—Monastery Hite No, 4 lies 
to the north of Monastery Hite No, 1, adjacent to It. 
Its northern half was excavated right down to the 
lowest level of occupation and an earlier monastery 
was thus brought to light. That the upper monas¬ 
tery did not form the first floor of the lower monastery 
is evident from the existence of the main shrine in the 
centre of the eastern row of cells, situated exactly 
upon the earlier shrine ; from the existence of a dia n 
in the north-east corner of the upper court, carrying 
the sewage through the verandah parapet and right 
through the front and back walls of a cell m the upper 
monastery ; as well as from the well to be seen in the 
courtyard of the upper level, 

The platform in front qf the shrine in the east 
{upper monastery) apparently supported a portico. 
The stones placed at regular intervals on the parapets 
of the verandah served as the bases of pillars support¬ 
ing the original verandah rooh 
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Tliat the lower monastery too had been double- 
storeyed Is certain from the fact that in the south¬ 
west coiner we dud a staircase on which a flight of 
stains of the later period was superimposed. An in¬ 
teresting architectural feature here is the remnant of 
an old sky-light above- the lower landing of the earlier 
stairs. 

Near the north end of the eastern verandah of 
the lower monastery, about 3 feet below the door level 
of the verandah of the Devapala period, was found a 
coin of Kumaragnpta (A.D. 413-55) of the Archer type,, 
which is one of the earliest finds recovered at Nalanda-. 
Traces of the destruction of the lower monastery by 
fire exist in the burnt wooden door-frames and mud 
mortar of the face masonry of the walla. 

Monastery Annexe Site No. 5,—Through a cell 
in the eo-aih-east corner of the upper monastery in 
Site No. 4 we descend by a large staircase built on the- 
south verandah to an earlier monastery (Site Ko, 5), 
of which a few cells on the northern and southern sides- 
and all the cells on the eastern aide have been exposed 
and conserved. A feature of this monastery is that 
there are two rows of cells, one behind the other, the 
calls in the front row communicating with each 
other through corbelled doorways. The cells of the 
back row', it will be observed, have no entrance. Prob¬ 
ably such entrances as had existed at first were blocked 
up later on, though it must be admitted that no &uoh 
traces are visible now. 

From this area a clay mould of Gupta- coins was 
discovered (m/ra, p- 38). 

Monastery Site No. 8.--The visitor may now return 
to the open space in front of the row of monas- 
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teries and proceed northward tilt Monastery Site. No. 6 
is reached. This monastery } it "will be observed, con- 
taine Wo brick-paved courts, the lower one belonging 
to the earlier monastery which had existed on the site 
before the upper one was built on its ruins, A feature 
of interest here is the two sets of double ovens in the 
upper courtyard which the monks might have used 
for cooking or for some practical demonstration to 
students. The ovens had no drains, the two that 
may now be seen having been provided for for their 
proper preservation. 

This monastery, like the ones already seen, contained 
in the courtyard its own well, belonging to both the 
periods of its occupation. A staircase to he seen in 
the south-west corner shows that the building was 
at least douhle-storeyed. There are two shrines in the 
lower courtyard and one in the upper. 

Monastery Site No. 7.—Separated from Monastery 
Site No. 6 by a passage is Monastery Site Ko. 7„ 
Here three successive monasteries were built on the 
same site, each upon the ruins of a previous one on a 
similar plan. The site has been so excavated as to 
indicate very clearly the three periods of occupation,, 
the court, verandah and the cells of the three succes¬ 
sive periods being easily distinguishable. The parapet 
round the verandah supported pillars on which rested 
the roof and of which the square bases are visible in 
all the three different levels. The cells of the first 
and second periods can he recognized by their door¬ 
ways blocked up with masonry. The upper courts 
are concrete-paved, while the lower one is brick-paved 
and contains an oven and a shrine with stairs facing 
west. In the portion that has been fully exposed, down 
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to the depth of the first period, i\e,, the southern half 
of the monastery t no well has been found, though it 
is not unlikely that one might exist in the unexpoaed 
northern half. 

Stone Temple Site No, 2.—To the north-east of 
Monastery Site Ho, 7 is a ruined stone temple facing 
east (Plate II) * Specially interesting hart is the dado 
of 211 sculptured panels over the moulded plinth. 
These panels are symmetrically arranged, 30 appearing 
on each side of the main entrance, and 57 in each of 
the three remaining walls. The pilasters intervening 
between the panda are decorated with pot-and-foliagc 
design and are aurmepnted by arches, some of them 
being pointed. There is a large variety of scenes 
depicted on them ■ human figures in various attitudes; 
household scenes ; binttaraS playing on musical instru¬ 
ments ; £iva and PArv&tl separately ox together; Ear- 
tikeya on his peacock; the gods Agni, Kubota* Graja- 
lakshmi; the child Gautama (?) with his writing mate¬ 
rial ; scenes of archery ; the Rachchh&pa Jaiaka ; a 
human-headed bird with a foliated tail; imkara designs ; 
a snake charmer; geometrical and scroll patterns, 
etc. The visitor will at once be reminded of the terra¬ 
cotta plaques that axe arranged in rows on the different 
terraces of the huge temple at PaharpuT in the Raj- 
shahi district of Bengal A striking similarity is 
noticeable in both the places not only in the subjects 
depicted but also in their arrangement and style of 
execution. 

It has been suggested that the sculptures belong 
to tiue sixth or seventh century AD. As the present 
temple seems to belong to a later date, it is likely that 
the sculptures originally belonged to an earlier temple 
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and were utilized to decorate the present temple when 
it was built. 

The row of panels is surmounted by two or, at 
some places, three cornices, which are also decorated 
at intervals with vhaitya motif, birds, human heads, 
etc. As one gets up by the staircase facing east, cuo 
finds oneself on a pradafehindpatha or oiTcumnmbiik- 
tion path, upon which rises a shrine showing two 
different stages of construction. 

Monastery Site Ho, 8.—We now r retrace oux steps 
and come back to the row of monasteries to enter 
Monastery Site No. fi. The arrangements of this 
monastery with its verandahs, cells, courtyard, shrine, 
etc,, are similar to those that we have already met 
with. Two different levels of occupation may be 
distinguished by the usual indications, The lintel of 
the door-way of a cell in the south-east comer, which 
was the only one found in this monastery preserved 
to its original height, 1ms been repaired; as the original 
wooden lintels were not found, three concrete lintels 
were inserted to support the superstructure which is 
decorated with a pretty dentil cornice just a few inches 
above the cornice. This treatment of a door-way is 
unique at Nalanda. The shrine is spacious and im¬ 
posing with a wide court in front. There are two 
levels visible on it. 

Monastery Site Ufo. 9.—Here the open space at 
the north end of the western verandah was blocked 
up subsequently, to form a separate cel], which was 
provided with a small corbelled door, about 6 feet high. 
The corbelling seems to have replaced a ffat rough 
filling, of which evidences were found during the; ex¬ 
cavations. The earlier drain which was covered op 
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with small stone slabs, originated from the north¬ 
east corner of the court and ran through the whole 
breadth, of the eastern verandah out into the open space 
to the east of the building. The later drain, originat¬ 
ing at the north-east- corner and having ita bed connected 
with the level of the earlier one, projects diagonally 
into the court for a length of about 2d feet. It- appears, 
that this projection was provided at a later date when, 
due to some cause or other^ a portion of the court¬ 
yard was blocked up, rendering the original dram 
useless. There are she ovens in the courtyard, and 
traces of another one near the middle of the northern 
verandah of this monastery. At the south-west comer 
there is a staircase with a sky-light-, similar to that, 
in Monastery Site Ho. 4. Charred layers of wood were 
found on the steps of the staircase, showing that they 
had originally been built of wooden sleepers which were' 
subsequently destroyed by fire. 

Monastery Site No. 10.—An interesting feature of 
Monastery Hite No. 10 is that the doors had true arches,, 
set. entirely with mud-mortar instead of wooden lintels. 
Traces of these arches may still be seen at the south¬ 
west and north-east corners of the building. Another 
feature of interest in this building is that the outer 
facade of its eastern external wall wae provided with 
a door opening at the northern and southern ends for 
facility of communication from the back of the budd¬ 
ing. These doors were subsequently blocked up,.. 
There is no well in the courtyard. 

Monastery Site No. 11.—Lying as it did near 
cultivated fields, Monastery Site Ho, 11 waa exposed 
in a very badly damaged condition, the entire northern 
half of the building having been levelled to the grounds 
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A feature of Monastery Site No. 11 is the presence of 
no less than 25 fragmentary stone pillars, some of which 
.are still standing on their bases on the parapet walls 
-of the verandah at regular intervals of 4 or 5 feet. 
To judge from the nearly oomplete specimens, their 
height seems to have been about 7 feet. The capitals 
surmounting the pillars are, however, missing. The 
height- of the roofs of the verandah and the cells may 
be guessed from these pillars as well from the few 
beam-holes seen at the south-west comer of the build¬ 
ing. As usual, there is a staircase in the south-west 
comer with an opening in the wall to admit light. 
The discovery of a few broken jars containing quanti¬ 
ties of dried-up mortar and the cistern-like arrange¬ 
ment of one of the cells situated towards the west- end 
of the south row is significant. 

General Remarks about the Monasteries.—The visitor 
has now seen all the monasteries excavated so far 
and will have marked, that all of them axe very 
similar in lay-out and general appearance. As one 
goes in by the entrance, one finds on one side a secret 
chamber, access to which was provided by a very nar¬ 
row and low opening in the wall of the cell in front 
of it- This inner tooth was probably used for purposes 
of storing the valuables of the monastery received 
as endowments from the public. There was a verandah, 
the roof of which rested on stone pillars, and one side 
of it was a courtyard open to the blue and on the other 
a row of cells. The central cell just facing the entrance 
beyond the courtyard contained a shrine, on which 
was placed an image which, because of its prominent 
position, was the first thing to catch the eye as One 
entered the monastery. The courtyard too usually 
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contained a shrine of wide dimensions. The walls 
were ail plastered thickly, traces of the plaster being 
seen here and there in every building. 

There are abundant signs left in the ruins of burnt 
wooden beams, doors, images, grains, etc., to prove 
that there was a general outbreak of fire at Malanda 
at least once, from which all the buildings existing at 
that time suffered more or less. The students and 
monks must have tied away in panic, leaving all their 
properties behind. The site of the moha^ihdra, how¬ 
ever, was not abandoned and the people soon after 
this returned to the old centre of learning. 

Every monastery was thus deserted and re-occupied, 
mention having been already made of nine different 
strata in Monastery Site Mo, 1, which has therefore a 
very complicated structure, In all the other monas¬ 
teries there are two or three strata, indicating as many 
periods of occupation. The subsequent builders did 
not generally disturb the old plan : they built on the 
remains of the older structure, using its old walls and 
hard debris us the foundation for the new walls. 

Except Monastery Sites Ko. 1A and IB, which had 
a different orientation, all the monasteries faced west, 
had drains discharging the sewage in the east, and 
staircases in the south-west comer of the building. 
They were separated from each other by a passage 
Tunning east to west. 

The row of monasteries faced the row of temples, 
situated to the west, an open space being left between 
the two rows. The space, however, wao not- left- en¬ 
tirely vacant, as is shown by a few brick structures 
here and there. To this row of temples we turn again. 
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Chaitya SUe No. 12.— We have already described: 
Stupa Site No> Z, the most imposing of the ftalanda 
monuments, and now proceed to the temple to Its. 
north, Chaitya Sito No. 13, This structure broadly 
represents two different periods of construction, n. 
later temple having been erected directly upon the 
ruins of an earlier one. The external facade of the 
earlier structure was decorated throughout with pro¬ 
jecting niches and pilasters of various patterns, though 
few of the niches now contain images, the profuse- 
ness of which lends so much attraction to Stupa Site 
No, Z. The outer plan of this chaitya is almost square, 
the dimensions being 170 feet by 165 feet. The later 
structure built upon the earlier one is algo square 
in plan, but its facades, unlike those of the lower struc¬ 
ture, are plain, The ohaitya bus a rectangular pro¬ 
jection at each of the four comers to accommodate 
four small akrines and shows a broad flight of steps 
in the middle of the eastern, front. The outer walla of 
the main shrine chamber and those of the small shrines 
situated in the comers are decorated with niches, 
many of which have stucco images very similar to those 
seen in the fifth level of the Main Stflps. The main 
shrine chamber of the upper level faces east. The 
fore-court at the south-east comer of the chaityti is 
studded with votive sfalpas of different sizes, such as 
axe noticed round the Main Stupa. The chaitya, again, 
seems to have been protected in the southern, western 
and northern directions by a long continuous compound 
wall. In the seventies of the last century Mr. Broadley 
partially excavated this site. 

To the north and south of this chaitya are two 
brick shrines, each containing; traces of a dossal stucco 
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statue of Buddha in bAwfttopffiria-m'Mtfra ot earth- 
toucbiug pose* i.e., the right hand touching the ground* 
the palm, turned inwards, 

Cbaitya Site No. 13.—To the north of CWtya 
Site No, IS stands in the same row another structure, 
€haitya Site No. 13 > now almost in mine. Portions of 
the external walls of this structure Indicate two different 
periods of construction. The earlier external wads* 
though mneh dilapidated, stiM retain evidences to 
show that they were provided with beautiful niohes, 
pilasters, etc,, similar to those found in Chaitya Site 
No* 12, The later walls are, however, plain wherever 
they exist, Farther clearing of the site is now in pro¬ 
gress (1937-38). 

To the east of the cfiaitya there is a large fore-court 
originally concrete-paved, on which a Few fragmentary 
votive sttipas are still standing. In the middle of the 
court there is a portico approached by a flight of steps. 
The shrine is still existing above and bears trac.es of a 
colossal plaster image of Buddha. The walls of the 
shrine-chamber are built in two -sections, the outer one 
still retaining portions of the original moulding worhs. 
The concrete floor of the j#adak$M'ti&palha surround- 
in# the shrine-chamber ia now practically ruined. 

The most interesting feature of this site is a brick- 
made smelting furnace situated to the north of the 
main structure. The furnace is made of four chambers 
“in one square divided by short walls, each of the cham¬ 
bers being provided with two dues £ot the fire to bum 
and air to pass. The discovery of burnt metal pieces, 
slags of metal and other similar objects from the furnace 
’tends to show that it was used for casting metal 
images. 
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Chaitya Site No, 14.—To the north of Site No. 13 
is another temple, Chaitya Site No. 14, of the same 
dimensions and presenting almost identical features. 
The outer ’walls show two periods of construction, 
plain walla having been erected at many places upon 
the earlier ones with beautiful mouldir.ga, The door- 
way of the shrine chamber was also narrowed down 
by the addition of blocks of brick masonry. Inside 
the chamber is seen the interlocked legs and the head, 
the latter being 3 feet high, of a colossal stucco image 
of Buddha. 

A most interesting feature of the temple is the 
existence of painting in the niches of the pedestal of 
the image, which must be hailed as one of the few 
specimens of mural painting in northern India, The 
specimens are, however, much too fragmentary and 
what now remains shows the figures of & deer and a 
lion. 


THE ENVIEGNS 01 THE SITE, 

Images o! Buddha,—To the east of Chaitya Site 
No, 14 is an inscribed statue of Buddha seated in 
bhumisparsa-mitdm and attended, by the figures of 
Vasumitra, Maitreyanatha, ^ariputra and Maudgala- 
yanfl, specified by inscriptions below each of them. 
Hie pedestal is inscribed with the Buddhist creed, 1 
the name of the donor who waa a female lav worshipper 

1 The following velsd Es referred to se the Buddhist cretd : yt. 
dhaPflia hitU-j.-rahluivi heiuvi is-sAuj-rt Tathagato hyravadnt 
cA<l -jfO ftzmodAtr £wijtfi-vac?i 1 Buddha has r&realed 

thu CRuto Oi those phenomena which. proceed from a e-auae as Weil 
As ftiiP muune of) their prevention. So says the Oto&t ifonl* f . 
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and the wLsh to transfer the merit of erecting the image 
to others. 

In an enclosure close to this is preserved a colossal 
image of Buddha (locally known as Kala Bhairava) 
seated in dharrnachiri&a-mwlYa, 

Image of M&iichL —Another stone image of Marlchl, 
the Buddhist- goddess of dawn, is seen at a distance 
of about a hundred yards to the east of Chaitya 
Site No. 14, As is usnal, one of three faces of the 
goddess is that of a pig and there are seven pigs re¬ 
presented on the pedestal. The villagers worship the 
image as a Hindu deity. 

Images at Bargaon ,—In the village of Bargaon, 
to the north of the site of excavations, is a modern 
temple of Btfcya enshrining a very interesting collect 
t-ion of Brabmacioal and Buddhist images. A beautiful 
image of Farvat-I, about 5 feet high, attracts attention 
by its beautiful features. In the rooms are found the 
images of Borya, Vishnu, Siva-Parvatf, Avalokite- 
ivara, etc. Nearby is a big tank, sacred to SQrya, on 
the eastern and northern banks of which are again 
found some Bnddhiat and Brnhra&nlcal gods, including 
MukhaHngas- , 

Mounds at Aegampnr.--Between the villages of 
Bargaon and Begampur, further to the north, are 
found extensive mounds representing ancient buildings. 
They probably mark the northern extremity of the 
ancient establishments at Nalanda, and give us un- 
idea of how extensive Nalandii was in the days of its 
glory. Surrounding this vast area on all sides there 
was a now of tanks, some of which still contain water. 

Imago at Jagadishpur*— ■ At Jagadishpur, a village 
about two miles to the south-west of the excavations, is 
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a colossal image of Buddha with a high back slab* 
This attractive image shows Buddha seated under the 
Bodhi tree ; the attempts of Mara and his followers; 
the demons and alluring damsels to distract Buddha 
from his austerities and their final retreat after defeat 
and humiliation; and other scenes of Buddha’s life, 
including his parmfoflpa or death, on the top of the- 
hack slab, 

THE MUSEUM. 

Images,—The Museum houses such portable anti¬ 
quities as were discovered in the course of the excava- 
tion of the sites described above. By far the richest 
collection is that of stone and bronze images of gods’ 
and goddesses of the Buddhist and, in a few cases, of 
the Brahmanical pantheon. Very generally speakings 
the images are found in abundance in the monasteries 
where they were worshipped and in &U probability 
manufactured, while in the stupa sites miniature'votive 
stupas, brick-slabs inscribed with sacred tests or tablets 
containing the. Buddhist creed (ye dhamna etc,) are- 
found. The images of Nalanda mostly date from, the 
Pa la period, though there are some notable specimens- 
of the Gupta period the stucco images in the- 

walls of Rtflpa Site No. 3), Aa Nal&nda was the centre 
of the l’antira cult, it is natural that side by side with 
ordinary Buddha and the Badhi&attvas, Tan trie gods 
and goddesses were evolved and worshipped, and this 
is fully confirmed by the recovered specimens, Th& 
Fain school of art is seen at its best at bfalanda, and 
its influence radiated to the East and the Eastern 
Archipelago. Nepal and Tibet also closely followed 
the Buddhist pantheon that was sanctioned by the- 
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Nilanda. monks, though the northern Buddhists created 
many more gods or modified the existing ones according 
to local tradition and fantasy. 

The presence of not a negligible number of Brslh- 
mai^ical images in the centre of Buddhist theology 
and ritual is intriguing. Probably their introduction 
and existence were tolerated, but it must bo remem¬ 
bered that this was the age when the Buddhists were 
conceiving and erecting such deities as Trailokyavijaya 
trampling on Siva and Parvatl, Aparajita trampling on 
iraneSti, and Yidyujjvalukarall whose vakayut or vehicle 
consists of such mighty Brahma^ical gods as Iadra, 
Brahma, Vishnu and Siva and who carries the severed 
head of Brahma in one of her hands. It is no doubt 
true that there were mutual exchange and borrowing 
of deities, but it is not possible to think that tho Brah- 
maoicai deities whose images we find at Kalamda, viz. y 
Vishnu, Bnlarama, Siva-Piivati, G-aneda, etc,, were 
over absorbed in the Buddhist pantheon. 

P&U Art at NSl&ndi,.—Under the influence of 
Tantrioism the Bilk artist conceived and produced a 
much greater variety of images than Ms Gupta prede¬ 
cessor. With the extension of the pantheon there was 
also an increase in the number, of poses of the hands 
and posture of the feet (asana). And simul¬ 
taneously there was also an increased attention paid to 
the technical details. 

The specimens of Naknda were the works, of many 
artists with a varying degree of skill and training, 
ifofc all of them succeeded in reproducing the calm and 
contemplative expression that characterizes the Gupta 
images found at Sfirnatii and even the stucco figures 
of the Bodhisattvaa in the niches of the Main Stupa at 
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KalandiL True, the artist tried to reflect the inner 
meditation on the face of the god by such devices as 
half-open eyes, to show that the deity was wrapped up 
in meditation [dhyana or yoga), but this sometimes 
degraded into a matter of formality instead of produc¬ 
ing the effect that it was designed to. 

Considering the vaatness of the Kalanda ruins* 
large stone statues, so common at Slrnath and else¬ 
where, are remarkably small in number at KalflutUL 
Xgr are there evidences of the gigantic conceptions 
manifested in the plastic art of southern and western 
India, The Kalanda artist seems to have taken delight, 
in modelling small pieces which afforded ample scope 
for minute details and careful execution. This may 
be due to the fact- that the major portion, of the creative 
urge of the artist was directed to the production of 
bronze images, which* of necessity* could not he con¬ 
ceived and executed on a grand scale. 1 Metal cast¬ 
ing as a science must have been highly developed at 
Kalanda and it is probable that it even formed part of 
the curriculum. 

Some of the Kalanda bronzes are carved in the 
round, but generally they are placed against a square 
back-slab rising up to the shoulders of the deity. There 
is often a circular or oval halo which is sometimes 
detachable. In some specimens the halo has com¬ 
pletely lost its significance and has been reduced into 
a decorated piece shaped like an. elongated horse-shoe, 
resting - on the pedestal of the image itself and rising; 
an inch or so above the image. The pedestal may 

J There STD P*cept4M)s, for Eiuen Tafing sm* an St foefc hi^h 
topper Mfc&go of BtttJlduig at NiWjdl, 
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Consist of one or two lotuses, which again may rest 
on a throne. Sometimes the lotus seat neats on two 
lione, suggesting a &imMs<ma oi ‘ lion throne T . Both 
the male and female deities (with the exception of 
Buddha) wear elaborate ornaments of the usual type. 

Buddha.—-It is well-known that in early Buddhist 
Art represented at Sanehi, Bharhut and Bodh-Gaya 
Buddha was never portrayed in human form, his 
presence being indicated by a symbol or empty throne. 
Images of Buddha- began to be .erected in the first 
century AD. in north-western India and Mathura, 
probably under foreign influence. Once the practice 
■was started, it spread all over India in a short time, 
.and in all centres of Buddhist art Buddha formed the 
most favourite subject of the artist. The Naktnda 
•specimens depict the Master in all his characteristic 
attitudes : ho may be standing, sitting m meditation 
under the Bodhi tree or sitting in the European fashion 
with both legs pendant {bhadrdmna) T The hands show 
the favourite poses, the earth-touching, meditation, 
igiffc, protection, preaching, nrgujucntmg. He is usually 
placed on a lotus throne, which may be supported by 
a lion (No, 9-171). 1 Usually the haiT is shown in 
schematic cm Is with a top-knot regarded 

as one of the thirty-two marks of a great maa; but 
in No. 1-456 Buddha is wearing a crown on Ms head. 
In one specimen (No, 1-152) Buddha wears matted 
hair, a characteristic of Siva, the locks hanging on 
shoulders. He is sometimes accompanied by attend¬ 
ant# (e,<y, Nos. 1-456, 1-900), but is generally single. 
There are. also sculptures, depicting the scenes of hia 

1 The first flgure denotes fch* site where the ima^e ww found, 
and the MSfiOnd its register number, 
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life. Thus, his birth, is represented in No, ll-Ild, 
where Ya^odhara, his mother, is standing under a tree 
and a male deity to the right is receiving the newly- 
born baby, No. 1A-97 ia a delicate carving in stone 
with the earth “touching Buddha in the centre, the 
scene of the temptation of Mara on the pedestal and 
seven other scenes around (Plate JY 5). The taming 
of the rogue elephantis the subject-matter of No, 1-457, 
while No, 3-272 depicts the death of the Master lying 
on a couch, two lamenting figures below and a stupa 
and musical instruments played by unseen hands above.. 

Special mention may be made of No, 1-532, Buddha 
standing on a circular lotus-pedestal, one of the finest 
of the Nalandft bronzes. The smiling but calm express 
sion of the face and the arrangement of the drapery 
may he marked {Plate IV a), 

Bodhisatlras.—Of the divine Bodhisattvas, 
Padmapani is represented in many images with or 
without the Bhylni-Euddha Auiitabha on. the crest* 
In No. 1-424 he is seated, in luJiiaiama the right hand 
showing varada pose and the left holding a lot us-ataUr* 
No, 1-531 may be regarded as another variety of the 
same god, seated in TnaJidTagalilamwi- with the right 
hand in viiarha-mudm and the left holding a, lotus. 
There arc two fine gilt- specimens of Padmapaui (Nos. 
8-5 and 8-7) ; the former has its right hand raised in 
abhaya-mitdrd ; while the latter has the Dhyani- 
Buddha with varada on the crest. 1 There are three 
large stone images (Nos. 3-54, 3-G3 and 8-15) of the 
earns god with the usual features. The first is seated 

1 Thin id uuOtvriO:L:L!i] h &a varada in tho ijcis+: pf Rat-fla^a wbh&vft* 
Pjidnii[>a!(!lj ought its &*rrj r Amitabba {with 
,r.>n h..i vrest. 
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in IcsUtasana with, a dwarfish male figure by the tide 
of tie god bolding a sword in the right hand and a 
3 ioo.sc in the left. No, 8-15 may particularly be noted 
lor its fine execution. 

A large four-armed Aval old te^vara in stone is sees* 
in No. 12-8, the right hand holding a rosary and varadc i- 
mudra and the left ones a lotus-stalk and nectar-pot. 
There is a Sdkti [female companion) on each side of the 
deity representing Bhrikutf and Tara and a crouching 
animal praying for mercy (Suchimukha) on the right 
half of the pedestal, which also contains a kneeling 
devotee [Plate VI). In No. 1A-8S we find a bronze 
six-armed Avak>kite£vara, with mrada, abhaya, and a 
rosary in the right hands and a lotus, pot and book 
(? staff) in the left and with the Dhyani-Buddha Ami- 
tabha on the creet. 

No. 1A-10 is a stone image of Vajrapa^i in $ra- 
tydl\dJta posture, holding a combined ghanta (bell) and 
mjra (thunder-bolt) in the left and naj-ra in the up- 
raided right hands : serpents form the garland, pedestal 
and head-dress of the deity. An important specimen 
is No. $-46, where the god is seated cross-legged with 
three heads and six arms, of which two hold the vajra 
against the breast and the others a rosary, arrow, how 
and an invisible object, A female figure, represent¬ 
ing the respective SaMi> is seated by the side of the 
god. The back is inscribed with the word Ymrocftimt z, 
No, 9-157 will easily attract the attention of the visiter 
by its perfectly preserved gilt serfage. It depicts a 
four-headed god (? Vajisaattva) seated cross-legged 
on a lion throne, holding the mjm against the breast 
hy both the hands. The high sitZpa-shaped crown is 
noteworthy (Place Y) + 
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Of the many images of hfanju^r! mention may be 
■made of Nos. 9-112 and 1-620. The former represents 
a particular variety of the god known as Arapachana, 
seated cross-legged with a book held against the bieast 
in the left hand and a brandishing sword in the right- 
'There is a red atone in each of the four corners of the 
pedestal. In the latter the god is -seated in hUtasana 
with a lotus-stalk in the left hand and a sword in the 
.'right. In both the inmgeB a scarf is wound round the 
waist and tied on the knee. In No. 1A-11 we find 
M&frjuvara, another variant of MahjuM seated cross- 
legged with the hands placed in dharmatfiaJcra-m'itdrQj 
■and a book-on-lot os to the left. No. 11-45 shows the 
.same god seated on a lion, the left hand holding a lotus- 
stalk and the right resting on the bent right knee, 
No. 4-103 is a very doubtful representation of the god, 
who is depicted here as a corpulent figure, with a lemon 
in the right hand and book in the left 1 . An inscription 
■on the back shows that- the image was erected in the 
reign of the Pak emperor Devapala. 

Of the uncommon types of the Bodhisattvas, men¬ 
tion may he made of the following. No. 1-629 shows a 
-deity seated cross-legged holding a chain by the bauds. 
A god seated in foj&afOtta, the right hand in voroda- 
ymtdra and the left holding a banner, is found in No, 
1-973. 

Jamfchala.—Jambhala, the Buddhist god of wealth, 
'is represented in many images. No, 1-470 shows the 
.god seated in mah-ardjulUd^ana, holding a fruit and 
purse respectively in the hands* An inscription 

] Kempcis idfiutiflep this ilBflge With Xuroara, TAa itauKsi of 
Jv&hmda and H-iwlv-JataTiMt Art, p, 31, 
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shows that it ’was the gift of the sage (yati) Keka. 
In No. 1-205 we- find a four-handed variety of the god 
g Gated in lalitdsma, the right hands holding a pot 
and sword and the left ones a dower and mongoose,. 
The right foot rests on overturned vases. The back 
of the image is inscribed with the letters ja and hum. 
No, 1-641 represents a scene suggesting a conference 1 
of Jambhula seated in the middle of a circular lotus- 
throne with eight similar figures seated round him. 

Other Gods.—Of the images of other male gods* 
mention may be made of No. 1-2 24, a stone image of' 
Xrailokyavijava, a Buddhist god trampling on the- 
Brahmanieal gods Siva and Parvati lying prostrate.. 
The hands form what is known as mj-rahisritMw- 
•rniidrti. and the face expresses rage. An inscription, 
on the bark reads; 

dkcUfrlafehanatfi stvrmtt dkd$am ^h=dqyy—abksha^ 
nam [ *] dkd£a-$amatd yogdi—sarw-dgra-SMnatd 
spJmtah^l ||*] Udayabhadrasya. 

Another Tantrio god Yamantaka is depicted in. 
No. 1A-113. The god is six-headed and dx-armed and. 
holds a vapra t sword and pestle in the right hands and 
a noose „ human bead and cup of blood in the left. A 
garland of human sknlls adorns the god and. the Dhyani- 
Bnddka Akshobhya appears on the orest. 

Tara.—The most favourite female deity of the 
Buddhists waa Tar A 1 the Saviour d , the consort of 

1 Cf. Yfl>jr&t£E& fa the EhlOOft Museum, in -winch each p°tal ahowa 
a oor.Lp&moa g&ddeas, REciUfcr.y tc the principal deitj in the centre 
O-f til* lotus* IT-. K- Bb&ttMftli, le&ftQijmpky of Buddhist and Br&h- 
mapicoJ Images in, the J>acar, ifuMuat, p. 4&. 

‘The &&&■ line cf the ’recee OMtua in Kftlya^agirbh&'s sddJmna. 
of Evuka, Yoh IT. p + 470, 
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Avalokifcetfvara, and it is in the fitness of things that 
she is represented by a large number of images, the 
number being second only to that of Buddha. Whether 
seated or standing, she usually holds a lotus-stalk in 
her left hand and exhibits wrada-mudfti in. the right. 
In No. 1-1051, the goddess is seated on a high loras 
throne with the right hand in i niarba-nmdra and the 
left in vwada. The hair ia tied with a baud and hangs 
down on the back. Another image, No. 1A-3Q4, shows 
the goddess seated on a lion, throne in lalitason The 
inscription on the bank reads : Om Tare ‘Tuttdre 'lure- 
smhd. Orn PadtmmU. Om EwukuUe svdha* Ye 
dhar-md (incomplete). No. 1-743 is a beautiful minia¬ 
ture representation by the goddess, inscribed with the 
name of the female lay-worshipper Kajj&lika. 

Piajhaparamita*—Praj a aparamita, the goddess of 
learning and the deified sacred text of the Buddhists, 
is represented in No. 1A-63A. The goddess is seated 
cross-legged on a lotus throne with her hands forming 
dJiarmachakra^mudrd and with a book-on-lotus on each 
aide. Two other bronzes (Nos. 1-370 and 4-115) may 
be regarded as abnormal varieties of the deity. 1 Both 
of these are seated cross-legged, the two original hands 
forming dharma&afoa-mudrd. The first image has ten 
more hands, holding a pot, ncose s couch, book-on- 
lotus, banner, fruit, rosary, sword, ahhaya-mvikd and 
an indistinct object. The second one haa eighteen 
hands in all and exhibits, besides dAarrmidyiha- 
mudrd, a bell, noose, flag, disc, rcndi, pot, book-on- 
lotus, and an indistinct object in the left ones and a. 
fruit, conch, sword, aiya, rosary, iMrada-mudra and 

1 This hia been nigguted by Simpers, loc- nt* p* 43. 

0 % 
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two indistinct objects in the right ones. The throne 
on which the goddess is seated rests on two human 
figures each with a serpent-hood canopy 1 and a decorat¬ 
ed pillar* The fish, tortoise and tnakara , appearing 
on the pedestal of the image may suggest the emerging 
of the deity out of the sea (Plate VII). 

Marichl-—-Marichl is represented in her common 
Mirichipichuva form in Kos. IA-66 and lA-12'9, As 
is usual, one of the ihree faces is that of a boar in both 
the images. The former has eight arms, holding a 
needle and piece of string in the first pair of her hands* 
a goad and noose in the second, a how and arrow in the 
third and a vajra and a&oka flower in the last. The 
chariot is drawn by pigs. The latter one, however, 
is six-armed and the chariot is drawn by horses. 

Consort ol Jambhala,—Harifei, probably a ferti¬ 
lity goddess in her origin, was absorbed in the Buddhist 
pantheon in the beginning of the Christian era and 
given to Jambh&la as his consort. I Tsing, a Chinese 
traveller of the seventh century, says that f the image 
of Marita is found either in the porch or in a comer 
of the dining hall of all Indian monasteries depicting 
her as holding a babe in her arms and round her knees 
three or five children. Every day an abundant offering 
■of food is made before the image\ £ Of the many images 
of the deity found- at Nalanda mention may be made 
of the following, Kb. 1-372 represents the goddess 
seated in laliidsana with a child on the left Jmce and 
the right hand holding a fruit (a symbol of Jambhala). 
An inscription on the back of the image says that the 

1 Thifl Eiaj hive reference to the belief that tbe 
text was lepiued from the 3an(5 (ft the NftgJU- by Nilg&riun&. 

3 TskekuaEi, 4 Record of tht BwidAtet Sfi, p, 37. 
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image wae erected in the reign of Emperor Dev&pala. 
No. 1-459 is also the image of the same deity, with the 
right hand in varada-tmidm and the left holding a gtaik 
supporting a vase with foliage issuing out of it. Five 
overturned vases on the pedestal, a characteristic of 
Jambhala* leave no doubt about the identity of the 
image. 

To the same group may be affiliated the goddess 
Yasudhara with four hands (No. 1-1052), the left hands 
holding a lotus-stalk and a pot with ears of corn, while 
the lower right hand is held in mrada-mudra. The 
name of the donor Bodhipalita is inscribed on the back. 

Saras vats.—Saras vatS, who claimed the allegiance 
of both the Buddhist and Br&hinapcal faiths, is beauti¬ 
fully represented in No. 1A-9B as seated in lalittistma,. 
the hands holding a lute placed on the right knee, with 
a seated attendant on each side playing on music*]' 
instruments, 

Aparajita.—Of the other female deities, Aparajita 
trampling on Gauesa and attended by India holding 
parasol (No. 1A-64) is an interesting creation, of latter- 
day Buddhism. 

Other Goddesses,—There are some images of 
female deities which are difficult to identify. No, 
1A-21 is a four-handed goddess* seated cross-legged* 
the right hands showing a rosary and varad^mudm 
and the left ones a book-on-lotus and an indistinct 
object. 1 There is a four-armed female figure with a 

1 The ^djenttfioftcion with Ghnudh has been suggested bj Kmu- 
P*rt, loc. Gtk, p. 43 r though the details do not agreiu. On the other 
hand, the image Gioaely follow? the cbamcteriatica of Dhttoads*, 
T-0.ru. prcaerJb^d in thfi oemons. 
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peacock (?) at tie left end of tie pedestal (No. 1A-305); 
as tie symbols are mutilated, it is difficult to propose 
any identification. 1 Another baffling atone image is 
No, 9-201, which ie that of a female deity seated in 
laUtasana on a lotas throne. The right Banda hold a 
sword and fruit and left ones ase and noose, A five- 
looded serpent canopy protects the head of the 
deity. 

Sralunanieal Deities.—We now come to the 
important Eralmanical images. No. 1-887 is a red- 
painted "bronze V ishn u with the usual four emblems, 
conch, disc, mace and lotus, and a long garland known 
as the vanarflSJa \ a kneeling female devotee sits on tie 
right end of tie pedestal. In No. 1-442 we find EaJa- 
rama, with four hands carrying a conch, disc, club and 
plough* with a vanamMa and a seven-hooded serpent 
canopy over the lead. An inscription on the back 
says that the Image was erected in tie reign of Dev&- 
pala. 

No, 4-63 is a stone representation of Siva-Parvati* 
with their respective ixikanti& and symbols, seated in 
tie amorous, attitude. No. 1-722 is a four-handed 
Durga with a lion vehicle and a jihalhis on the top, 
Mahisla-mardlnl or Durga killing tie demon is rather 
poorly represented in No, 1--B94. An interesting variety 
of Garni or Durga ie found in No. 1A-100, which depicts 
the goddess as holding a rosary in the upper right land, 
a bough of a tree ending in a disc in the upper left and 
a vase in lie lower left, the lower right being broken* 

1 T&£ peacock «£&£itKt n>fty BtipgieEt KaQir.iTi, the consort of 
(.to ErfhmayiraJ Klrtifeeya, lot tie Enddhiat oreea on tie 
taek vf ttfi image pcc-lniies th&t passitDrly, 
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Jin alligator appears on the pedestal, which is supported 
bj a lion and a buffalo. 1 

Of the other Brahmaijical deities mention may be 
made of Sury& (No, 1-336),. Rev&nta (No* 1A-123) and 
Ganefia (No. 3425). A email bronze (No. 1A-153) 
represents either Gahga on ma&ara oi Indrawn on 
■elephant. 

Copper-plates.—Monastery Site No. 1 yielded 
three copper-plate inscriptions belonging to S am udra- 
gupta (a 335-375), Dharnuapah, (c. 770-815) and Neva- 
pala (o, 815-S54) respectively. The first of these was 
issued from Anandapura on the second day of Magha in 
the 5th regnal year. At the end Prince Ghandragupta 
is mentioned. The genuineness of the record is, accord¬ 
ing to some scholars, not above suspicion* 2 The copper¬ 
plate of Dharmaphln records the grant of a village in 
the district (vishaya) pf Gaya in the Nagara. (Patna) 
division (MttAit).- 3 The copper-plate of Dcvapala is 
much more important and is summarised in the Appen¬ 
dix. The original copper-plates are now in the Indian 
Museum. 

Stone IhscriiitionsH—The following two atone in¬ 
scriptions., both of which are very important, are 
now in the Nalanda Museum; 

1 TChe iflQ&ga hss teen plMlfbly regarded as representing Gii-nri 
QT Uurga. See -T, N. Bimerj t J Ottnwi of flu £tneater India Society 
YqL IV, pp. Other hunger of this type havo been found 

at KatandiL One of these (Sfo. 11 'TO) ia a. wmia-tilrt brunJEa in 
which the goddess holds a phatl iu in the upper rig hi fomd, it irydd 
in the lower right, a stall in th* -upper l*rt utk! a £r -j iL- in tLt- lower 
l«ffc. The animal® are identiosX 

a Report-, ATth’XQloyKal Survey o/IiHiiir, 1G27-28, p. lifi. 

*/&«?., pp 138-Eh 
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(1) Inscription of the time of Yusovarmadeva, 1 
recording various? gifts, i Deluding a- permanent grant to 
the temple erected at Nalanda by King Baladitya., by 
Halada the son of a minister of King Talovarmadeva, 
evidently the renowned king Kanauj of the first 
quarter of the eighth century. The inscription gives a 
glorious description of Nalanda, extracts of which may 
be quoted here ; 

E Nalanda, with her learned men, famous on 
account of their (knowledge of) good scripture*, 
and arts, mocks, as it were, at all the cities of great 
emperors. 

f The row of whose monasteries with their 
pinnacles kissing the clouds is, as it were, designed 
by the Creator to be a beautiful garland of the 
earth shining high (in the space), and being the* 
delightful home of the community (of monks) 
who are the abode of good learning, with the 
palaces and temples brilliant with the network of 
rays (issuing out) of various jewels, assumes the 
splendour of Sumern, the beautiful home of hordes 
of noble Vidyadharas. 

1 Here, King BaUditya erected this spacious 
unique and white palace of the Lord (Buddha) 
the sou of &uddbodana, as if out of a desire to 
insult Mount Kailasa, 

c The palace, it seems, went round the whole 
earth, disgracing the splendour of the moon, put¬ 
ting a stop to the beauty of the chain of peaks of 

1 Epigraph-in Indiea> Vo), XX, pp, 37 ff, ivicb Corrections En 
. 7nifw.fi ffiitoTKaJ ^ei(trte%, Tol. VII, p r 009 ami VnL VIC, p, 37 ; 
Madtm Bsphw, .September 1931. 
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Himalaya, then defiling the white fiver of the sky 
and silencing the sea of critics ; having realized 
that- it was futile to wander about in a world where 
there was nothing to vanquish, it- (now) stands- 
aloft, as if as a pillar of the great fame it hag wen, 1 " 

(2) Inscription of Vipulfl^rimitra- 1 This neat ins¬ 
cription records the activities of the ascetic Yipulairi- 
mitra, who, among other things, built a temple of Tara,, 
adorned with a court and tank, at Somapnra where 
he resided for a long time and renovated a local monas¬ 
tery^ At Nalandl he erected a monastery, * an 
ornament of the world, surpassing in a wonderful 
manner the palace of India, ! and made it over to the 
line of ascetics to which he belonged. The inscription 
wa^i recovered from the uppermost stratum of Monas¬ 
tery Site No. 7, which, as we have already seen, shows 
three periods of occupation. On the basis of this ins¬ 
cription wc may ascribe the construction of the upper¬ 
most monastery to the first half of the twelfth century, 
to' which the inscription may be referred on palaeo¬ 
graphies! considerations. 

Besides these, inscriptions giving the Buddhist 
creed or names of donors often occur on the stone and 
bronse images. The more important of them have been 
mentioned along with the images bearing them. Ins¬ 
criptions found by previous explorers are not preserved 

1 Epigraph*#- Tjtdvxt, Voi XXI, pp. 37 ff. 

3 Som&pur* has been identified with Mtrpqr in tbe Bajs&aht 
district of Seagal, where a huge temple with a monastery and a 
temple of T&ra hftflo been unearthed. It appears that the last was 
built by Vipuktomitaa, who might have alao beet responsible for 
some subsequent additiuua to the monastery attached to thn tumpJe„ 
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■in the Nalanda- Museum. and are mentioned in the 
Appendix, 

Bride Inscriptions.—Many brick inscriptions, most¬ 
ly fragmentary, have been discovered from the core of 
the small votive stupas attached to the Main Stupa, 
^he inscriptions give either the Buddhist creed, y$ 
■dharmti, etc., or the more elaborate Niddnit-sQtm or 
PratUyas&mutpada-siitm, with or without the niwdha 
portion. 1 This sutm is found in many Buddhist testa, 
both Sanskrit and Pill. It details Buddha’s theory of 
the Chain of Causation, viz f , ignorance produces con¬ 
stituents, constituents produce consciousness, conscious¬ 
ness produces individuality, individuality produces the 
six organs of sense, the organs produce contact, contact 
produces sensation, sensation produces thirst, thirst 
produces attachment, attachment produces existence, 
existence produces birth, birth produces old age, death, 
sorrow, etc. "With the suppression of ignorance, all the 
following causes are suppressed, and there is thus 
no old age, death, Borrow, etc. 

No- S-278A is dated in the Gupta year 197, i.e,, 
A* T>. 51G-7 2 , As vre have seen above, this helps ns to 
ascribe the fifth stratum of the Main Stupa to c. A. D. 
500. Another brick gives the above &lira with its 

* The object of depositing tfaeae tests Inside jfwj&M waa no doubt 
to ewc|uin; merit- 1 Tslng records tbe practise of depositing relius 
of Buddha and the poiAd cm the Ob&io of Causation, i.t., y£ dharinQ. 
etc., in3i.de (TaJiatusa, foe- Ftf-, p, ISO). It is interesting 

to recall the traditran that Kauieiita engraved some Euddhjat 
scriptures composed by the Fourth Buddhist Council cm some 
flbeeta of copper, deposited them in a. s£*me receptacle aud built a 
xttpu over it. EdbI, Buddhist Becords of Weafent World, Vnl. | p 
p. Uftf. 

A Epigrptphitt Intlica Vol. 3£XIV, 20- 
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vibhang® or division, the latter portion haying been 
eo long known to us only in its Chinese translation. 1 

Sealings and Plaques*—The vast number of sealings 
discovered at Nalanda fall under two categories: 
(1) ecclesiastical and (2) cavil. Under the former head 
come those seals which bear the Buddhistic creed, 
sometimes with the figure of Buddha ; some again 
bear only the image of Buddha without any inscrip¬ 
tion, Many specimens of the ' Official * seal of the 
Nllanda, Monastery exist, with the inscription, Sn- 
NdlitndH^maJid^ilun^-aTya-bMJcshu-sithghasya, f Of the 
Community of Venerable Monks of the,Great Monastery 
at Balanda s (Plate X). Above the inscription occurs 
the dMrmacbahra with a deer on each side, suggesting 
the scene of the Deer-Forest of Sarnath where Buddha 
first preached the Law, the motif that was also adopted, 
by the Pain emperors. Scalings of the mdividual estab¬ 
lishments pf Nalandi axe also found. Mention must 
also be made of the discovery in one of the votive 
stupas near Chaitya Site No. 12 of no less than 1000 
umburnt day caskets, each encasing two small plaques 
with their inscribed faces together, 2 It is difficult to 
suggest to what use these lumps of clay were put. 
They might have been deposited there for earning 
religious merit or distributed to the pilgrims as a 
memento of their visit to the sacred place. 

Of the secular sealings, historically the most import¬ 
ant arc those which belong to royalties, such as 
Nara&imhagupta and Kumaragupta (II) of the Gupta 
dynasty, Sarvavarman and Avantivarman of the 

3 Rpioraiihia Tmfof-a, Yol, XSI* pp, 104^. 

4 Of. tic diBMTWy of Tfcti pl&quea at Mllfnr. 


1 
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Maukhari dynasty, Suprfttiehthita varmiin and. Shea- 
karavarman of Assam {Plate IX), Harshavardhana of 
Kanauj, and PaSupatisimha, Devaaimka and I^Sna- 
simha of unknown lineage. 

The personal sealings give n vast number of names. 
There are also seals of particular offices* such as the 
office of the Kumaramatya in the Magadha Division 
(bhuUi), Office of the Gaya District Office 

of the Rajagfiha District* Office of the Kmnaramatya 
of the Nagaia (Patna) Division, etc. 

Coins.—The coins found at Kalanda include those 
of Kumaiagupta I and N&rajrimh&gupta of the Gupta 
lineage, Sa&ahka of Bengal (o. 600’620), Adivariha or 
Bhoja I of the Pratlhara dynasty (c. 83.5-BB), and of 
Govindachandxti of the Gahadavala dynasty (c. 1114- 
55), All of these are no tv deposited in the Indian 
Museum. A clay mould of a Gupta coin inscribed with 
jaya is a very interesting antiquity and may be seen 
in the Kalanda Museum. 

Carved bricks.—The carved bricks were no doubt 
used for decorating buildings and portray human and 
animal figures* faces of demons (Jt^wtiukka), circular 
discs with floral designs* etc. 

, Pottery.— The collection of pottery includes earthen 
jars with mica dust adhering to their surface, decorated 
with animal and floral designs and furnished with short 
apoute. A large broken jar, over six feet in height* 
may bo seen in the open to the north of the Museum. 

A small heap of burnt rice is reminiscent of the Are 
from which ftalanda suffered probably more than 
once. 
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APPENDIX, 

A SuOET HlHTUJtv Of NAtAttaA- 

Early References.—XalsmlS. 1 ha*. & very Ancient history going 
b&L-t to tbe days of WaJiilvIrA and Buddha. According to Jalua 
texts it Ivan a anburb {bfihiritjft), situated to the norih-weet of the 
famous city of EJLj agiiha.. Indeed. &o important wua the plant 
that MaMvlra spent as many as fourteen rainy seasons here. The 
Pali Buddhist literature contains many more refera-ncea to Nfil&tida. 
In the con we of inis sojourns Buddha often viarted the place, which 
fp. mentioned as prosperous, BweHrog, teeming with population, and 
containing a mango-grove called PuYarika. The- distance from 
Rajagrihs tc KSlanda js given aa one poyaftra. 1 

Another place near RHjftgc-lha was XfilA which is mentinnod in 
the Makoswiatetina- Jutaka as the birthplace of the Wider Sitriputra, 
an important disciple of Buddha. Tn other tejrt& the same plAct, 
under the name of N&lkha or Narlakagrameih, appears as a centre o£ 
fovriputra’s activities , 1 But the ,tfahauaatu, a Sanskrit Baddhiftt 
tci£, gives Kfalandagramaha, half a yoja.na distant few; Itajagrihft* 
aa the pjar-ft of birth of &i.ripiitra, and dnda support in acme Tibetan 
texts, including Tararjatha'a History of Buddhism, a seventeenth 
century wort.* It is therefore reasonable to hold that HaJa, 
Nataka, Kalakagrama and NBlsmda are ah the variants af the 
same place-name. 

Origin ot HamG.—Hfuen Tsang says. that According to tradi¬ 
tion the place owed its name to a, NSga of the same name who 
resided in A local tank. But he thinks it more probable that Bnddhi 
in one Of Ms previous births A3 Bodhisattva becaniE a king with his 

1 Tn Ancient literature both the forme Nalanda and Jtffll&ddt 
occui; indiscriminately. 

* For references, see E irajranda Sastri's article on NalHinJa in 
Frotttdi-flf# of tAe Fifth Ontnial ChmffireBce, Vol. L 

s Set Law, Gsoprpphg of Early Huddhi-imf p. 31. 

1 Sahiefner, Tdranatha's Gejtchichfe dss Jjhtddhiimtos in Jjtdien, 
p. 65. See also Bey, Geographical Fidiontwy of Ancienl and 
ModitiBwl JnditL, j. h. Xalanda, 
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DEL-pLtdJ at this plactj- and that his libsrttlity WOCl for him and hi$ 
Oapital the name NKlaodb or ‘ charity without LuterjuiBnipn". 1 ' 

Early History by Timnfitlia.—According to TUcinJltSia 
A#ok& gave odorEpsa to the rJwiijo of Sariputra that opiated at 
' NfibrndS., and erected & temple here ; ha must therofm* bo regarded, 
aa tfie founder of the bi&landfc in&dna, a Tbp same authority addi 
that M^gSrjuaft* the famous Mahayaoe philo SDplicr and fifckemj'Jt 
of about the second century A. Th h began kifi Studies &t Kaianda 
asd later pn became tbs high priest here. It Ifl also added that 
finTiaLriBn a E rah m a tie, etmtohipofaty of .Nflgarjuua, built 1 OS 
temples at bTalaudk to prevent the decline &f both the Hinayiliia 
and Ef&h Eyfim schools o£ BnddUnk 1 Taranltha alao connects 
Aryadeve, a plulogophet of the Mldhyamilra, ach-gol of Eudjdhiasn 
of the early fourth century, with NSland&A Farther, Aeamga, 
a Buddhjat philosopher cf the Yogaohara school* belonging to the 
fifth century** ja emid to havB spent hero twelve yeans of hie later 
life, and. to have bean succeeded by his still more famous brother* 
Yasubandha, as the high prieet of ftfUanda. 4 

Under the Guptas.—-These statement* of TfinoAth* would 
lead one to believe that NftlaudjJ- was a famous centre of Eud j 
dhiom already at the time of N&gsrjnim and contumusd to be so 
Lu the following centuries, But it may be ercphBJ.ij.ad that esoava- 
tions have not revealed anything which suggests the occupation 
of the site before the Qpptea, the earliest datable finds being the 
OOpper-plllCu. of fifcmudragupia and the coin of KiEmaragupta. 
This ifl fully ooaCcmed by the statement of Hiuen Tsi.ng that ' a 
former king Of the. country named £akradity* selected by aUgary 
& luoky spot 1 and built hero a monastery. Hi* successor*, BitddM- 
guptft, T&thagataguptfl, BStladitya and V&jrA- built somu mouMteriee 

1 Ecslr B-vddhi&t HiSOrds cf the Ueaffna FFiK-LJ* VoL II, p. 1S7„ 
‘The derivation *HViskU7t-da haa been proposed hot it does not satm-, 
faotortiy convey the Sctmo that it is intended sen 

i Sdiie£nor h loc* nt. ? pp. &5-Q. 

a Ibid* t pp„ 69 jjf, 

\Ibit}., p. 93 . 

s Some Scholars are in favour of a date earlier by to, century. 

B EJcfcmfaer* Zoc/fiiA* p, 129. 
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nearby,* As some of the names Litre »&ie borne b y the Gupta, 
emperors, it has been held that all of them rtf or to the Imperial 
GuptftS. &ftkrSditya luia been plausibly identified with Mahon Jrii- 
4idyA> *-f. F Xnnaarajjupta I (c, 4I3-45&). BudrUiagupt* seems to bo 
identical with Eudh agupta {r, 47fbGfi) and BaJaditya with the king' 
who bad to encounter the Huna- chief Mihirnkula early in the sLJtfcb 
century. 5 

The assumption that tbe monasteries of XiUftnLta warO tlie crea¬ 
tion of tbe Gupta emperors beginniGg with K.UfflarAgiipta T receiver 
confirmation from the fact th&t Fa Hien, the Chinese pilgrim of tba 
Early fifth century, does not mention the monastic, establish merits, 
of Nfllandd- He speaks of the Tillage of Halo, the place of birth, 
and death Of Sidputra, and of a Btwpa eclating borO- B As has been, 
suggested above* this place may be identical with Nlkndft, but the 
absent of any other monument omopt a &iupa at tbe rime of 
Fa Hieu is remarkable. 

Under Harsha*—Hiuen Tsang saw here an eighty feet high 
copper image of Buddha raised by pbrnavamsan* ' the last oi the. 
race of Aiolsa-rfi.]'^ 11 belonging to the early sixth century. And! 
the illuitaio.ua Earsbavardhana of r Kajiauj no doubt 

greatly helped the institution by Lis muniSe-erica. He bndt a 
monastery o f bra-PE, which wn.a under OcUStruction when Hiuen 
TsM5g visited the place. Thu biographer of Hiiiem Taang says- 
that Harsha remitted 4 tFie revenues of about ft hundred villages os 
an endowment of the convent and WO hundred householders in. 
the so villages contributed tho required Amount of rice, butter anti 
milk. c Honce \ he adds , 1 the students hero* being ao abundantly 
supplied, do not require to ask for the four requisites. This ia the- 
source of the perfection of their studies, to which they have arrived. 1 
This statement makes it clear that the students Lad not to beg ■ 
for their daily food, 

tFor Hhion Tsang L s description of Xilalidii, SCO Eeab lot, c*i. F . 
pp, lfi7 ff. Hia biographer Ewui Li adds some interesting details.:. 
Beal, Life of IHkgji Tsicsng, pp. 109 ff. 

1 These idantificationa ha-vc been piOpofied by H. 0, Bayclian- 
dhurij FaUtio&l Hisio fy of Nartftsrn Jiwfift 3rd ed., p. 401. 

* Leujge, TVstsI# of Ffl Bifrtt, p. 81, 

‘Beah RtOvfds, Yob IX, p. 118. 
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Harabfl. highly revered the NklandH monks asset gailed hituEelf 
their servant 1 Almut a thousand monks of NUmkft were present 
*t the royal congregation ftt Kananj-' 1 Royal patronage wai, 
therefore, the keynote at the prosperity and efficiency of Nolanda* 
As Hiuen Tsang EsyS, ‘ A Jong succession of kings continued the 
work of building, UAlltg all the skill of the sculptor, til? the whole in 
truly marvelloUft 10 behold h a 

Hiuen Tsang.-— Miuen Taing also recounts a few of the monas¬ 
teries and temple that ho SAW here, gfrfng the direction iji moat 
.essce. Thai?, the mOna&tcry built hy RuddhagL'Lpto seas to the 
south Of the one bnilt by hiR father Sakrfldityft e io the east of 
Euddhagupta'a monastery wan the one of Tathfigatagupta; the 
■one built by BSlfiditya waa to the north-east of the last; while 
Vajra : a monastery ffM to the west. After this AH unnamed king 
Central Inditt te Sitfd to Hava tuijt a great monastery to the north 
and erected a high wall with one gate round these edifices. Miners 
Ta*ng also a long lsEt of the other monasteries and sMcjms 

that he found- Modem attempts to Identify thens with the exist¬ 
ing ruin* hftve nset with scanty auecDHe, as the etx centuries that 
separated Hiuen Tsang and the final desertion of the site must have 
produced many new buildiflgii and modified the existing onea, 
Hiuen Tseng Wfti very warmly received at Nalnnd& and resided 
here for a long time. The courses of study included the scriptures, 
of the MshBy&na- and HtnaySna fsohoble a He&tn>idy$, (logic), hahdn,- 
vidya (grammar), (medicine), as we'l] aa such purely 

Hrahmanieal testa aa the Vedas including the Atftnrvnreia. From 
-the accG&nte Of the pilgrim it fa clear that EaiaudA was hustling 
'with literary activities t 

‘ The priests to tbs number of several thousands are 'met! 
of the highest ability and talent. Their distinction is very 
great at the prcasltt time, and there are many hundreds whose 
fame has rapidly spraad through diBbant regjonH, Their 
condnet is pure and unblamable. They follow in sincerity 
tha precepts of the moral law. The mien of the convent are 
Bevcrt* and all the priests are bound to observe them. The 
■countries of India respect them and follow them. The clay 

■* Beal, Life, p r 100, 

■■SfSfd ri p. 177, 


S* 
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3h not sufficient for asktue and answering profound qxL-e^'fciun s H 
From morning till night they engage in. discussion: the old 
Hud tho young mutually help o-ne another. Those .who cannot 
■diHpnHB qn^fdons out of the iTr-sjjfjtajto are little c&hiomed and 
are obliged to hide themedvesi for shame, Learned men from 
different citi&s, on this account, who desire to noquiie quiolriy 
o renown in disonssion, cornu hers in nmJttfftdea to settle their 
doubts, and then the streame {of then wisdom) spread Zac and 
wide. For this reason acme persona usurp the noma (of 
N aland a studenteh Mid in going to and fro reoeire honour in 
consequence. If men of other quarters desire to enter and 
taka part m the discussions, the keeper of the g^te proposeB 
some hard questions - many am unable to answer, and retire. 
One must have studied deeply bath old and new (books) before 
getting admission. Those Btudents, therefore, who coma here 
fit- strangers, have to show their ability by bard. diseussiDn ; 
thofis who fail compared with those Who succeed are egvbu cr 
eight to ten L 

FFiuen T'Bang received here the Indian mmc hfokshailnva and 
was remembered hy the inmates of the NfilandS monastery long 
after ha had laft the place, Several yea™ after hie return to China, 
PiajitadaviLj a monk of HalondA, sent him a pair of rluthea, saying 
that ths worshippers ovary day wpnt on offering to Biuen Xiang 
their hows usd Ealutatioas, 

NalandiL had by now acquired a Celebrity spread all over the 
Rost aa a centre of Buddhist tbeonggy and educational activities. 
This ia evident from ths fact that within a short period of thirty 
years following Hiuen Thong's departure, no less than eleven Chinese 
and Korean travellers are known to bavo visited Kalanda, 1 

I TS jug.— Next in importance to Hitton Tsaag Etands I Tsing* 
svbo reached India in fi'Jd find studied at Nclaitda fOr a consider¬ 
able time. Bit work records very minute details about the life 
led by the Nftlanda monks, which ho regarded as the ideal to he 
followed by the Bliddhkt* all over the world. Ho says that the 
number of monks Of the Nolanda monastery exceeded three thou¬ 
sand in number, maintained by more than two hundred villages 
bestowed by previous kings. 1 He also gives details of tbe 

1 For n list, see Real, Life, pp, txvjjj jf, 

* TakakuaUj A Easord o/ (Ac Buddhist Edition, pp. GB and 154. 
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curriculum, which, bflfiulsB the Buddhist Scriptures, included logic* 
metaphysics, and a very extensive study cf SanEkot grammar.* 
He aipo teatifiefl te the strict mica of discipline tkat the 
nhgervcd|, their daily life hein# regulated by a water-clack.* 

Under the Pains.—The PSIa emperors held East India from 
the eighth to the twelfth century A, B. and were noted for their 
patronage of Mabayonn Buddhism, At the same time they estab¬ 
lished other monasteries at Vikrams^lla,, Scmapum, Odemtepcvr! 
bud Jrigaddfll*, 3 which might iLare created a d iviai cji [a the acti¬ 
vities of Buddhist scholars. It is even stated by ' Caron at ha- that 
the hsad of thft Yikrama^ilu monastery had control ever ^alandA* 
Still them am ample epigraphic and literary evidences to show that 
the Pains continued to ho liberal in their munidcsncD to Nalapda. 

Some Soholnra.— Mention may her* he made Of earns famous 
scholars who by their deep learning and CKocflnnce in canduefr 
created and maintained the dignity which Nulundli enjoyed. It 
has been already stated above that the curly MaMyana philosophers, 
hTfigRxjutia, Aryodeva, Aarniga and Veunbondha, ware clip accord¬ 
ing to Tfijanfithm the high priests (puftytta) of Ivaknili. East in 
point of chronology comes l>ignftga, the founder of the mediieval 

pp, 1457#. It appears from his account that all the 
erjfiting grammatical texts of the Pacinian school, iucfudhlg ihe 
AaA^odSydyl iteolf, were taught to the students. It is strange that 
in spite- of this the Buddhist texts in Sanskrit should have been 
written in ixcorrce l language- 
p. 145 3 

a yikmmaSSlfi WJUt founded by Dharmapala (Schiefner, loc. cit., 
p. 217} and is generally identified with Patharghate in the Bh&gai- 
pur diul-riet. The SpmaeUra Monastery was, according to Ttira* 
nicha fp. 20BJ, founded by Dhncmapala's successor Etevapal.a and 
has been identified with Pahorpnr in the Rajahahi district in Bengal. 
According to inscriptions found them the monastery was named 
after Dhermapalft. Odaatapnrt or Uddaudapura waa er&CGad 
near NilftndSr by either GopSlu, or BevapWa pp, 3104 and 

£00) and may he identified With modern Bihar in the Patna district. 
J&gaddala waa founded by ftfimapiila, one of the last kings of the 
dynasty, somewhere in North Bengal 

1 &hiafner, toe. e&, p. £lg. 
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school of logic ; ho wan a soathp-rner who was invited to Nalandit 
to defeat in disputation a Brahmani-st scholar and received Hie Mile 
T<irhi-■ jruTicml a , 1 The next- famouR was DhatmapS L&, 

who had retired just bcfoio Hiucn Tanng arrived,. At the tiuie of 
the pilgrim the- head of the monaetcry was ^.Uahhadra, under whom 
the pilgrim studied an^ wIlGbc Reltolarship and personal qualities 
he describes eloquently. SUahhadra probably anooesded by 
Dharmaiiirti, wtio is credited by TnraMtiLa to have defeated a 
Er&Jeniauicai philosopher, Knroilralilft. 1 

He next important figure to feufitarakshita who vae invited 
hy King Khrt-BroA-tiee-tuicL to Tibet* where he lived fur many 
yeara till hla death in 7^2, About the sama time Tibet W&a alfW 
visited by Padmassmbhava, who acquired great fame as the founder 
of the institution of Lajaaissn in Tibet-, It was no mean honour 
for Nalaoda that one of its scholars gave to Tibetan roiigion a form 
that is continuing to the orient day. 

Thus Kalandn succeeded in attracting the bestBnddhist scholars 
whose fame spread to distant countries, and persisted through age*. 
Rightly has it been said that 1 4 a detailed history of K"JUfcntI& wnu*d 
be a history of Mabayajrist Bnddhiam/ 5 

EpiRrapliic and Literary References*—The following epb 

graphic and literary evidences help in the reconstruction of the 
history of Noland* ;— 

(1) Inscription on an image found At SJuthpur {near Bihar) 
of the Harsh* year &6 (A. D. 572-3), belonging to the reign of 
Adityaicm and re*Oiding the erection of the image at Niilanda- 
maMgrahAm^ 

(H) Oopper-plftte of Duvapnln (c. 8U>Bl54) IssiHOd from Mudga- 
gsiri (Monghyr), It records that being requested by the Mahi*. 
rtja BfeUpnTradeva of Suvarpadvipa (Sumatra) through a 
messenger, DevapflJa granted five villages tn the district □£ 
Hi-jagiiha. in the Srinagar* (Patna) division for the upkeep 

1 SohieFner, lac. $it r , pp. 131 jf. 

4 The identification with the famous Brnhmana Afwtlnijwujia 
Kumirila ia at onno suggested, but doce not &xm to ho very likely 
a"? Kumatila probably lived somewhat Jatrf. 

a Eaeyciopfl&iin of Religion and fttoicA, Yol. IX, #. V Noland*. 

4 Fleet* fiiipf-i f-jLHcripitojM:, p. 208, The image is now lost'. It 

4 probable that tbs wont WAS MMfA&mAdfO. 
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Mid m ftinteiiancfl -nf monks and topping of manuscripts La 
the m onji efccry built by the- fjftmatFftn king, on tho 2-Iet day 
ol JEirtilra in tlm :49th regnaJ year. IS ‘flfftS found in Monastery 
Site No. 1 usd is now in tbe Indian Museum , l 


(3) Inscription on ft Tars imaS[e found ftt Hihft (Pfttna dis¬ 
trict) of the Both year of EuYftptilft. It^jr.entionE Mftfijjniildevft* 
ft Til onk of NSJsndiL® 

(4} InficHjptwn found at Gbo&TR-won (Patna district) belong¬ 
ing to the reign of DovapnJa and mr-.ni nHi n & the activities o£ ft 
monk named Viredeva, who was appointed by lieyapala to 
Jouk after Nftkiid&. B 


fo) Pillar iiUMiiption in ft Jainn temple in the Bargain village 
fNiuanda) of the 24th yesir of Rk]ya.p£lft [c. 9Jl-3&)> 

(fl) YagL^vari image unaeription found at Nalanda by 
Cnmiigham in 1902:, It reoorda the erection cf the image fn 
the first year of King GopSlft II ft- GBS-WaiSjA 

(7) A Nopal manuscript of the A ah pie,ttfuuti Jhfi-p raj ffcLjpdro■ 
™i& copied at NaJauda, in the aivth year of Malllpalft I (c. 993- 
1040).* 

(5) Kafftndfi stone inscription, found in 1903, of the eleventh 
year of Mftklpala J. It raders to the destruction of NiUanda 
by fire and jte aubssequeht restoration. 7 

(0) Bodleian Library manuscript of the AtMmdbaarik^ 
y'mjjwpcra-fiitilii copied at Nalflndft in the reign of B&mapalft 
fc. 1094-1120), 0 

flO) The Royal Asiatic. Society JBftnuBCript of the same te*t, 
copied in the rojgn of GoviudapSla in the latter heJf of tha 
twelfth Century.. 0 


1 Epigrapiiia Indian Vd. XVU. pp. 310 j7. 

* journal of -the. HHwr and Ori&sa Rzstatz'h i 5 nciafy h Vol. X, 
PP. 31 JT- 

B kfaitra h (Jnli^aEekAojsadld, pp. 45 
4 Jndi-tn A Htigttoty, YoL XLVTT> pp r 110 jjf. 

1 Maitra, loc, tit., pp. SO jgf. 

* Pntfetdinffi of tie Asiatic, Society of Rental, 1399, pp, 09 ff. 

* Maitrfc, loOrCit.f pp. 101 ff, 

* Caialfyw; of Baruitrit M3R, in <Ae LodltUin Library, YdL .11, 
p. 250. 

* Journal of iki Royal Asiatic Satiety, N- S- d IBTfi, p. 3. 
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End of inland a.—It is impossible to gave a separata account 
°1 ttua end of Nalauda : it forme only a. chapter of the history ol the 
disappearance of Boddbiem from India, 

It is evident from the account of Ilmen Tfiang that Buddhism 
was 6dowly decaying when he virited India, Important centres of 
early Buddhism were deserted and edich uew r centres, such aa 
XaLaiacIa in the east, VslablJ in the west and KarLchl in the south, 
had .sprung Up, After Eonse time Buddhism 3<jat ita hold in other 
provinces And flourished only in Bihar and Bengal, whara royal 
patronage BilCOocded in keeping alive a dying cause. But it is 
blear that Buddhism was no longer popular and centred round a fhw 
monasteries. The Buddhism that was practised in these places 
wag no longer of tha simple HM&y&nn type, nor oven had much in 
common with the UaMykna of the catlfer days, but was strongly 
imbued with Ideas of Tantootsm, indicating belief in the efficacy of 
charroe and spells and involving fleered pxaatifleB and rituals, many 
of which arc revolting to the modern, ser-ae of morality. 

The erueadn of the Brail mania el philosophers and preachers 
such as Kum arils. and Sankarikharya in the eighth C&OtUry lUUSt 
have been another potent factor in rendering Buddhism Unpopular. 
They are reported to have travelled Edl over India, defeating the 
Buddhists in arguments and compelling them to submission r The 
final blow was delivered by tbs ^tubaiamadan invaders, who, accord¬ 
ing to their own accounts, drove away the monks and destroyed 
their oloiaterH. Out oH and divorced from the snpport of a laity 
which bad been its greatest strength m early days. Buddhism dis¬ 
appeared from TWinn with this onslaught, 

The Muslim hisTOrian MfiibHij describes how Muhammad Bakh- 
tiylr Khiljl foil open and destroyed a city in western Bibar, which 
they called EihSr {Sanskrit rikdru) and which was found to be a 
place of study. 1 It is not nnliksly that Nalanda u being referred 
to he™. Taran&tkft says that 4 the Turks eomfjiicncd the whole of 
Magadha and destroyed many monasteries ; at N&liunfi they did 
muoh damage Mid the monks fled abroad 1 . 1 

Another Tibetan authority, the Fag-ttm jon-sanp, however, 
adds that after the raid of the Turku the temples and cftciiyos were 

1 iri, tr. Raverty, p. 5G2. 

‘Sehiefner* l<x, «(., p. 04- 
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Fspatrcd by a sage, Muditftbharlrft. f Soon after this* Kukuta- 
aiddlia, miitiEter of the Icing of llugadha, areetsd a temple at Nalimda, 
and while ti religious sermon wa& being delivered there. two very 
indignant Tirthika (Brahmatbical) mendicants appeared. Some 
naughty young HOvice-monka in disdain threw washing-water on 
them, This made them very angry. After propitiating the sun 
for twelve yews, they performed a ysjila, fire-sacrifice, and threw 
living embers and aaSieg from tbs aacrificial pit into the Buddbiat 
temples, etc. Tics produced a great ccnilagTati nn which consumed 
Ratnedadlii one nf the libraries nf Nalanda. 

The first 'Ruropoon account of the village Bargoon containing 
the ruina nf Nalandft wets given by Bnobanon-Hawiiltoji, who visited 
the place in the first quarter of the nineteenth century and found 
here SOrnc Erahmanegal and Buddhist images. 3 But it wsa only 
in tile sbctica of that century that Cunningham identified the plaoe 
with the ancient Xalanda on the baais of tha distances and direc¬ 
tions given by the Chinese pilgrims and of some image inscriptions 
that he found Lem, In his Report he gives a thorough description 
of the mins as he found them and of the antiquities that he collect¬ 
ed. He also tried to identify the temples and MonMturicB mentioned 
by ffiuor. Tsarvg with the existing ruins. In faot, it to ho who 
drew the attention of the scholastic world to the importance of this 
aite. 5 After a few years, Broadley carried out some niMystoniatiD 
excavations in Chaitya Site No, 13 and published a monograph on 
the place. 4 

Bronx 191G-16 the ArchamlngLcal Surrey of India has noon 
regularly exeayating the site, at first with a grant from the Jtoyai 
Asiatic Society of Loudon, and later un out of its own resourced. 
Tha activities of the Department in the direction of excavation, 
protection of the xaooum&ntj! from farther rain and collection of 
antiquities have resulted in making Nftknd& & place which no 
arehsmlcgical pilgrim should leave nu&een, 

1 Vidyabunsaiuaj B Liter y of Indian Logic, p. 510. 

1 Martin, EaMzni India, Vcl, I* pp. 114 ff* 

* ^rtAccoJofficof Survey of Ind-iay YqL I, pp, 2fi ff. 

1 .fiwLTi.? of the Nalanda Monasforica at BvTgaan, 1B72- 
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